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own ground: he denies that it follows that the Church must have
one head from the fact, even if it be a fact, that all material in-
stitutions have one head, and claims that the analogy thus
suggested makes the Church into an external collection of people;
he distinguishes the true Church from the Roman Church and
claims that Christ is the only possible head of the former. Then
he deals with Alveld's Biblical arguments: he says that Aaron is
a figure of Christ, not of the Pope, and that the cRock! passage in
St. Matthew's Gospel, if compared with the passages in which
Jesus gives the power of binding and loosing to all the disciples,
is seen to mean that Peter received the keys of the kingdom
simply as the representative of the Gemeinde as a whole. The
whole effect of the treatise is to deny that the Pope has any divine
right at all; in so far as it makes any positive contribution to the
theory of the Pope's position, it suggests that the Papacy has been
placed in the world by the wrath of God as a punishment: 'We
see that the Pope has full power over all our bishops: this has not
come about without divine ordinance, although I observe that it
has come about not through the gracious, but rather through the
wrathful ordinance of God, who allows it in order to plague the
world.'1 Luther's two final points in the treatise are (a) that it
is intolerable that the Pope should propound new articles of faith,,
and (b) that he proposes to test everything that the Pope does or
says by the Bible ('all that the Pope ordains, does and carries
out, I will see to it that I test it previously by the Holy Scripture3).2
Various passages in the Reformation Treatises of the same year,
1520, fully confirm the view that Luther had by now clearly
grasped the fact that his doctrine of authority conflicted with the
Papal one. In the an den Christlichen Adel deutscher Nation von des
christlichen Standes Besserung* he allows the Pope some kind of
general spiritual oversight over Christendom, though he does not
specify it and it was probably in his mind very circumscribed;
but he launches a very heavy attack against the second of the three
'walls' behind which he charges the Papists with protecting them-
selves. This wall is the claim: eNo one has the right to interpret
Scripture except the Pope.'4 Against this Luther quotes i Cor-
inthians xiv. 30 to show that an ordinary Christian may have a
truer message to give than the Pope, and that in this case we must
obviously listen to the former; then he goes on: 'Christ also says
in John vi that all Christians ought to be taught by God; it might
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